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The debate on issues centering around what has come 
to be called 'marketed surplus* of agriculture has been long, 
vexed, controversial and inconclusive.^ One comes across 
a spate of theoretical and empirical writings on these issii'es 
in the wake of the, revival of development economics since 
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the Second World VJar.“ However, the debate dates back not 

3 

only to classical political economy hut also to the great 

debate on industrialisation in the Soviet economy during the 
■4 

‘ twenties' , 

This has been the case for many reasons. For one 
thing, the concept and theoretical propositions concerning 
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'marketed surplus' are relevant in many different contexts 
ranging from different forms of ground-rent and its relation 
to surplus -labour and surplus-product, to questions of 
financing economic development and to goals and instruments 
of food-policy. Then, the conceptual issues relating to 
it and its response to various economic variables (like 
price changes, changes in cropping pattern and levels of ' 
output etc.), social variables (forms of tenancy, various 
kinds of agrarian structures, etc.) and political variables 
(methods of raising the quantum of 'marketed surplus' , the 
adjustment of terms of trade between various inter-sectoral 
transactions etc.) are of abiding theoretical and practical 
import.'^ Owing to such a wide sweep of issues spanned by 


discussions about marketed surplus, the literature on it 
experienees intei' -paradigm shifts hack and :forth, from 
neo-claSslcai to liberal to radical political economy 
■ f r'aiteworkSy at- •times in a fairly unannounced manner, 

■discus'sio'ns on those issues are closely related , to 
hum erdus debates on forms and modes of production, alternative 
•'■■'de'veiopffient' strategies and other alternative institutional 
■''and policy frameworks. 

' In "‘addition to the rather wide canvass' and diversity of 
themes related to discussions on marketed surplus' , the 
prSdesSes oi‘ em'birlbal verifioation of these prepositions 
ah'alydea-'ef • hisfe experience in t'his connection 

have'-added further' diver sity to the literature on the 
•-sub3 oct j with-'' Pom O' forward'^linkageS' to ■ conceptiial' framework 
and' theoretical ‘propOaitions.' ^ 

■■ ‘ -The- purpose'"of-'the 'present -note is to present a • 

themaiic^conceptual selective survey of some important 
Indian works* on the issues related to 'marketed surplus'. 

We would 'like to place these "works in 'their specific 
contextual 'framework and .try -to' "see how far are the concept, 
-categories fah'd theoretical proposition's used and/or arrived 
at are ■ consistent' with or adequate to the’' ta'sks/obqectives 
'thosehl' The ■Specific' context' in- which the discussion took 
'p-l'ace ''alsh' relates ' to, for ■ insta-nco, a 'certain -perception 

*by Indians or relating to India. 
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of the development goals, processes and policies. Since 
these approaches and contexts, and the specifics of 
discussion on ‘marketed surplus' are closely inter- related, 
we will have to critically examine the underlying 
perspective in order to cognise the latter. 

For instance, the questions about the size of marketed 
surplus are asked by many in the context of the debates. on 

O 

mode of production in agriculture.' Here the concern has 
to be v;ith market and monetised transactions of agriculturists 
which' are both intra-sectoral and inter- sectoral. However, 
owing to an Important tradition in the discussions on 
‘marketed surplus' which asks questions concerning the 
relation between marketed surplus and industrialisation, one 
finds that these 'market-orientation' discussions ignore 
intra-sectoral market and monetical transactions in keeping 
with the concerns of those with an 'industrialization- 

Q ■ 

orientation'.'' Hence, any attempt to take a retrospective 
view of the debates and theories concerning 'marketed 
surplus' has to locate specific concepts of 'marketed 
surplus' and other related propositions in their specific 
contextual 'perspectives. Thi s exercise is essential in 
order to distinguish the 'general' concepts and propositions 
from the 'specific' ones and .in order to systematise 
itHei'dehate, i :.b’ ■ 



, To bogin with, we attempt to identify the major contexts 
and objectives which spurred the debates and explorations on 
questions relating to what is generally referred to as 
'marketed surplus', Sven if the actual v/ritings did not 
possess such a clear-cut thrust and so charply defined a 
perspective, .we will discuss each perspective separately in 
order to clarify the issues and concepts invo.lved. It is 
these different contextual perspectives which, in our views, 
can go towards explaining the conceptual diversity and 
lack of focus concerning the categories and terms in .which 
the debate, has been conducted. We propose- to go. into each o 
these conceptual and terminological- issues in the subsequent 
sections, separately and then propose what we . consider 
appropriate concepts, relevant to different contexts. In this 
manner we hope to .demonstrate that 'marketed surplus' .is a 
concept comprising, two incongruous elements, is without an 
empirical counterpart and is a misleading concept, 

I ^ ^ ■' 

The most, popular context for a great many discussion of 

'marketed surplus' is provided by the theories of development 

in general and of the 'imperatives of industrialization' in 

particular. Generation, mobilization and utilization of 

surpluses can be considered to be, the common elements in 

12 

many theories of development. The question of the rolo 
of agricultural surpluses can, be considered, in some senses, 



to be the specific form of the general proposition 

concerning the role of surpluses. One can idontify various 

kinds of surpluses labour, finance, foreign exchaga, real 

(in geneifal) and agricultural in particular. Then there is 

some discussion concerning actual and potential surplus. 

The roots of such approaches go far in the past. 

In so far as the classical political economy dealt with 

some of the questions which arose in the course of early 

stages of capitalist development and industrial revolution 

in the West, it devoted a great deal of attention to the 

question of inter- sectoral shifts and linkages (more 

particularly between agricultural development and 

13 

industrialization). These linkages between agriculture 
and industry consisted of savings, wage-goods (mainly good) , 
raw materials and labour. It may be recollected that a good 
part of these surplus mobilizations and transfers took 
place through the processes of primitive accumulation (i,e, 
use of coercion, fraud etc.) and these processes were not 

only inter-sectoral but also international through the 

■ 14 

colonial-imperial processes and networks. Both these 

charactefi sties impart a fairly strong degree of specificity 

to these processes which go to delimit the degree of their 

general applicability,. 

Following f rom this tradition, as well as on the basis 
of some specific .interpretation of the experience of some 
countries, more particularly that of Japan and U.B.S.H, , 
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agricultural surplUS'&s and 'th'eir tra^^ to the industrial, 
sector wore eonsidered sine qua non economic develo^pment. 

Many, different kind of arguments have been advanced . , 

in support o.f the. .'critical role.':vO-f agricultural marketed, , , 
surpluses. It has' been -argued j -for instance, that since 
agriculture is thenddminant -sector of . the LDG' s, it is' -■ 
but natural for th-is sector - to provide the surpluses (financial 
and real)' ' for economic development, ’ Though it is rarely.^.., 
elaborated as' td what is .concretely meant, by the .'dominance’ 
of agriculture , one,, presomes _ that It ■ may refer to both its 
absolute and, relative size in terms of - employment, . 
contribution to..,;dNP.,-8t.c.-K^ is. not at ail. clear 

as tO' how the potential for surplus genena.Md,^' can, be / 
related to the absolute o'i* relative- size of any sector 
irrespective of its productivity per worker. or per unit of 
• Capital and/of land. One can possibly think of the size 
of. 'surplus per capita, , per worker, par - acre- of land, ^per 
unit of capital and/or per. operational ownership unit (firm 
or farm) 'as being relevant for the potential size of the 
' surplus, " As a result of relating the size of .surplus to 
such o'peratlonally- relevant, categorlas^'as lie, ledfaboye, . it 
would appear that it ■■'is . classes, or', /fc3r that . matter, /groups , 
of persons and -not se,ctpr.S;: wb.ich can be_ identified and 
credited with differential ,|)ate.nti pi .for surplus. In as far 
as'a'beal surplus- has to consist of "various elements needed 
in the process of extended reproduction, food sector ; 

• • /-** 



(providing real elements of variable capital), agricultural 

sector (providing many raw material component of constant 

capital) and department I sector for capital goods become 

relevant. However, the question of the sise of physical 

surpluses through curtailment of current consumption and 

their transfer or mobilization on the basis of offering 

unfavourable terms in order to induce or force the surpluses 

17 

are tv/o separate questions. Transfer of surplus through 
restraint on consumption of the products of the sector may 
well come about by substitution of consumer goods originating 
from the other sector. While existence of real surpluses 
is something sectoral, their mobilisation (through 
curtailment of current consumption) is a class or inter- 
personal question. Just as their is always a problem of 
matching physical and financial surpluses, there are 
analogous problems of inter-sectoral and inter- class 
balancing. Various sectors will have disparate sizes of 
surplus resources/products which can be made available for 
extended reproduction within and without sectors on so 
many alternative terms and conditions. . The size of a 
sectoral surplus as such can have little to do with the terms 
on which it can be or ought to be mobilized and transi erred. 
Hence, imless it can be shown that the agricultural or food 
ooato-p' generates the largest amount of real surplus per 
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worker or per person which is needed for . sustaining' ah 
investment programmej. it ‘wiii' he simplistic , and misleading to 
visualise it as, contrihut'ln'g the largest part of the surplus. 

This takes us; to the' ^nekt line of reasoning suggesting : 

a large role f or agriculture ih cdntributing,,thei i$urpluses | 

needed for development. In so' far as an , investment programme 
of an increasing order is to ‘h'e 'carried out as a part of the 
strategy of development, there' will, he obvious physical 
input requirGments in terms' b'f '' investment , goods, ..-intermediate 
goods and wage-gopda,: with some ''of them, mainly Intermediat'e' ' 
and wage-goods priginating from the agricultural sector. ''' 

In a closed economy the domestic agricultural sector must’’ ' , 

meet the intermediate;- and Ira ^ requireitents which;’ i-s’ ' , 

feasible when, the sector pro duc'es a surplus ( i. e,-; a level" 
of output in excess of subsistence requirements) - .If ' ' 

food and raw materials are to be imported, ..agriculture must, 
then, contribute to export surplases to finance these • 
imports. This is a question 'Of physical conditions of - 
extended reproduction and does involve inter -sectoral 

resource transfers, " '' ' ' ' ' ;i 

In so far . as any strategy and programme of economic ’ ' ! 

dovelopment does involve higher and rising levels of output,' 

(without the converse being hece'ssarily true) ani,, 'to- a. 
certain exten.’t, in the. industrial sector (or, non,-. ..Ae!"--’ 
agricultural .spetor},-^- a- ceftain -'ambunt of agricultural 
surplus and its transfer to other .sectors, particularly to 

# « /— 




indust ry j i s an important concomitant of economic development. 
This is a particularly relevant point in so far as there are 
additional employment implications of development as food is 
the wage-good par excellence in countries with widespread 
relative and .ahsolute poverty,^ 

But there is nothing unique about agriculture providing 

iq 

its surpluses to the other sectors. Every sector, to 
varying degrees, provides inputs to other sectors which 
normally must be 'surplus' (in the sense of excess of 
output of a sector over internal uses of its own output - 
admittedly a very special definition) in order that -they 
are transferred or sold to other sectors. The fact that 
tho quantitative proportions of such inter -sect oral surplus 
transfers are different for different sectors in different 
countries over different periods of time is to be explained 
in terms of existing economic structures, the pattern of 
expansion, sought , the degree and possibilities of 
international exchange, technological possibilities and the 
like, ■ . 

What is important to realise is that a gross physical 
transfer from the sector to another is enough to meet the 
requirements of input-output relationships without any 

necessary implications for such transfers b#lng financially 
■ net ' in any particular direction, I other words, a sector 
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_ .contributing a not transfer in tho physical sense neerl not 

nocessarily make a net financial contribution. For example, 

b a gri culture may be called upon to. transfer a physical surplus 

(over and above its own subsistence naods) to non-agriculture, 

but it may well be at its full cost or cost-plus financial 

, 'equivalent. The question of v/ho finances investments is 

different from who provides its physical Wherewithals. 

Hence a case for physical surplus transfer is not a case 

for making financial savings contributions. 

However, in addition to .inter -sectoral input requirements 
which ; f ■ 

/produce a .need for agricultural surplus mobilizatiori, 

another argument can also be advanced. The sale, of 

agricultural surplus goods to non-agriculture puts some 

.,‘v 2f\ 

purchasing power , in hands of agriculturists. This 

purchasing power creates demand for' industrial goods among 
agriculturists and in this way gives fillip to industriali- 
sation and economic devolcpment. This argument, runs in 
contradiction with the pleas made for combining real surplus 
mobilization from agriculture with making agriculture 
restrain its consumption in order to finance capital formation. 
The reduction in agricultural sector's consumption need not 
ne.cossarily fall on its own produce and given the primary 
wage-goods character of foodgrains may well be mainly at the 
cost of industrial goods. Thus supporting industrial capital 
formation from finances raised from the agricultural sector 

/- 
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may dry up agricultural sector's demand for industrial goods 
and hamper industrialization. Thus the case for agricultural 
real surplus as a factor in development may run counter 
to the case for agricultural financial savings as the major 
contributor to the pro'cess of development. 

In addition to the above arguments, the role of 
agricultural surpluses in economic development has been made 
on yet another ground. Making accumulation a function of 
industrial wage-rate and terms of trade between agriculture . 
and industry in a country without recourse to colonies, ■ ; 
it is suggested that if it is not possible to reduce the 
industrial wage-rate, one has to make the terms of trade 

move against agriculture in order to squeeze a surplus out 

? 1 

of it. That is to say, those who are not 'fortunate' 

enough to have ‘external colonies', must have ' internal . 
colonies' in the form of some sectors or regions to carry 
out the process of primitive accumulation. • 

Apart from the unanswered questions about a whole host 
of stated and unstated political assumptions, the above 
argument implies that i) industry either does not have 
surpluses or they are inadequate (either quantitatively or 
on account of their incentive effects) to sustain capital 
accumulation”, ii) agricultural output cannot be or need not be 
divided between its subsistence. ( essential for reproduction) 
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and surplus compononts and must fee' treated as- nne. Hence 
the question of raising surplus from agri culture Is not . 

related to Its ' surplus*" or ’Subsistence’ components but. to 

' '■ 22 

agricultu.ral output as a whole, ^ It is obvious that, both 
the assumptions are "highly restrictive. Then, physical 
and financial aspects of surplus have not been 'distinguished. 
As a result, problems of availability or existence of 
surplus have been lumped up with those of its- mobilization , 
or ’ sequeezing’ , As mentioned earlier, it is one of those 
arguments which postulate a close identity between sectors . 
(based on technical-physical criteria) and classes and/or 
grouping of economic agents and entitios. 

However, in the entire discussion on surpluses in the 
context of development an explicit distinction between its 
existence or size on the one handy and problems of its 
transfer or mobilization on the other, is not made except 
in one situation. ' That is in the form of the suggestion , 
that manipulation or adjustment of the Inter-sectoral 
barter terms of trade against the surplus -yielding. ■sector p 
can be effective in mobilising surpluses. It ■implies that 
the surplus is marketed and the- prices ■ can. be moved 
against the surplus providing sector* ■' That is to say,, the 
sector provi.'ling the physical surplus- does., not receive an 
aggregate return commensurate with ^ what it pays to. the other 
sectors of the economy, ending up with a negative balance in 
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intersectoral transactions. Thus, it not only provides 
physical surpluses needed to carry out the investment 
programme, (which is nothing but conversion of one set of 
commodities into another through trade) but also finances 
the investment (which means non-equivalent exchange). 

The emphasis on inter-sectoral flows indicates as 
though the need for surpluses consequent upon an investment 
programme arises in the non-sgricultural sector alone. 

Either agriculture hardly receives any investment or such 
investments are not dependent on any surplus flows. Or, it 
amounts to treating the entire agriculture as one single 
block in which whoever makes investment has-own internally 
generated surpluses of wage, intermediate and capital goods. 
Obviously, these are highlj:^ artificial and restrictive 
assumptions, 

in 'any realistic situation, agricultural surpluses will 

24 

have to come mainly from additional production in agriculture. 
The additional agricultural output will largely be' a function 
of additional’ investment in agriculture needing surplus of 
wage, intermediate and capital goods, ^ In so far as many 
of these goods will be of agricultural origin, and in so far 
as they may not be directly under the command of those who 
are unde rtaking the Investments , even agricultural ■ 
investments will be predicated upon existence of surpluses 

■ ■ . 
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in adequate quantities and their transfer to the hands of 
those who would need them. Thus some amount of agricultural 
surpluses will he used up x^^ithin agriculture and xvill have 
to enter market transactions between various groups of 
agriculturists spread over many different regions. Thus 
neither the size of agricuiturai surpluses nor their 
'raarketed proportions have ' any necessary relationship With 
the growth of non-agricultural investment and employment. 

The emphasis on 'marketed surplus* as a contributor to 

growth may imply that the larger' the surplus, the better 

it is for growth. That is since the supply of agricultural 

or food surpluses is'a major constraint, there need 

facing 

not be any constraint of demand / the supplies of ‘marketed 
surplus' which may be forthcoming. More particularly, ' it 
tends to free the growth of agriculture of any demand 
constraint. This is something which neither has a sufficient 
a priori basis, nor could empirical situations nay be 
wanting in which the' size of the market has posed jproblems 
for further agricultural groxrth. Sven India* s experience, 
in the wake of the green revolution in terms' of support-price 
procurement operations and bulging food stocks in the midst 
of widespread absolute poverty in terms of food consumption 
goes to high light the role of demand (as different Irom ■ 
heeds) in 'agricultural g'rbwth in' the' same way as in' any ' •' 
capitalist production. 
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II 

Another set of writings on the 'marketed surplus' may 
be placed in the context of the controversies about the 
mode of production in Indian agriculture. Taking 
generalised commodity production as an important indicator 
of capitalist mode of production, many attempts were made 

to show the extent; to which food and other agricultural 

07 

products became commodities, *" The extent to which there 
were differences in the extent of commodity -production as 
between different size-groups of holdings, crops and 
regions, along v/ith the extent of the use of. hired labour, 
monetisation (seen, for instance, in cash as against kind 
pasnnent) , and the extent and forms of share-cropping were 
widely discussed as having a bearing on the question of. 
characterisation of the mode of production in Indian 

00 

agriculture. This question was also germane to the 
debate owing to postulations concerning first, the 
sequencing, of commercialisation of product market, land- 
market and labour .market and, second, the linkages between 
the three. 

To the extent that this indicator was apposite, what 
one needed to look; for was the total magnitude of market 
transactions in product (both inputs and outputs) market, 
referring to the gross value of such transactions 

, , / — : 
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irrespective of buy back of the foodgrains by the cultivators 

‘ 29 

for consumption or seed-feed purposes. This is because 

recourse to market and monetised transaction was considered s,, i 

one of the critical variable indicating the' extent of 
commodity-money relations in, agriculture. 

As far as commodity -mont^y relations as an index of 
capitalist mode of production are concerned, it is immaterial 
whether or not the marketed portion of the output is 'surplus' 

(excess over subsistonco) . Even from the point of extended 
reproduction and further capitalist development (relating 
specifically to development of productive forces), it is 

incorrect to identify 'marketed surplus' with investible » ^ 

surplus (the latter being relevant from development 

perspective). It is true that as the social division of 

labour develops, labour productivity rises, and the home 

market expands, possibilities emerge for increasing the ' 

proportion of surplus in total agricultural put put. iBu.: 

to further assume that this entire investible surplus must 

be marketed outside agriculture (as is implicit in. the 
' ■ of ■ ■ " : ■ : 

definitions/ 'marketed surplus') is to assume a particular 

type of tiBchnology which rules out the direct use of ' 'tI 

agricultural ou'bput itself as an input for, extended 
reproduction. in agriculture. 





However, much of the literature proceeds in such 
analyses in terms of what is generally referred to as 
'marketed surplus'. From this point of view, Dharm Narain 
(1961) while defining 'marketed surplus* comes vary close to 
identifying narkoted part of output when he defines it as 
that which enters monetized exchange. However, he 
restricts it in two senses. One, hy excluding sales hy 
non-cultivators (e.g. hy labourers who receives wages in 
kind) , the commodity character of food is arbitrarily 
restricted. Then, by referring to net-sales (i.e, , by not 
including 'buy back' of the cultivators) some commodity 
transactions are excluded because the buy backs are treated 
on par with the portion of output retained for self- 
consumption or seed-feed requixaments. 

It is as a result of the commodity-character of 
foodgrains that the farmers do not retain the entire annual 
requirements. Sven if the underlying subjective motive 
may not be profit or gain (i.e, commercial sales) but 
'distress' (on account of pressing cash obligation, which 
a fortiori reinforce the commodity character of the goods 
in question) owing to their non-vi ability, it does not 
compromise the objective market charactor of the transaction 
because it is not based on- non-market forces. It is clear 
that commodity -money or market relations are not a function 



of relative demand supply position alone but over- all 
economic conjuncture, including highly uneven distribution 
of productive assets and the consequent prevalence of small 
commodity forms of production, , . ^ . 

In fact, there arc foasons to presume that exclusion 
of 'buy-backs’ springs from troating marketed part of 
output as si'/nonymous with surplus available to non- 
agricultural sector. Since buy-backs basically amount to 
self -consumption by agriculturists,, it is not available as 
an inter -sectoral flow and' hence is excluded from 'marketJd 
surplus'. As wo have soon, its marketing character is quite 
indepondont of its ' surplus' character. 

In fact, if the concern were to. measure the extent of 
commodity-money relations, an overall sectoral 'marketed 
surplus' will hardly be relevant because intra-sectoral 
monetized exchange relations are oqually well commodity- 
money or market relations. Commodity-money relations or 
gonoralised commodity oxchango is a matter of micro lovol 
transactions. Macro-level aggregations in the form of 
estimates of total marketed surplus for a given sector 
cannot capture tho extent of such relationships adequritely. 

How far is the use of marketed part of total 
agricultural output as- an indicator of the extent of 
penetration of market rolations a.ppropriate or unambiguous is 



question xfhich is not directly relevant to the issues under 
discussion. Yet it needs to he stated that the degree of 
monetization in the agricultural economy is not identical 
with the extent of gross sales of agricultural output because 
money enters many other transactions, like those relating to 
land, labour, credit and taxes. Thus marketed part of output 
does not by itself indicate the total size of market-exchnge 
relationships. 

Another question relevant in this context is whether 

marketed output or marketable output is an appropriate 

indicator of market relationships, 'Marketable surplus' is 

a category different from 'the amount actually taken to 

34 

market to be sold. As such, it is a notional or imputed 
quantify trying to figure out the amount x>7hich is available 
for sale to the non-agri cultural sector. This bears little 
relation to commodity-money relations and hence cannot; 
measure the extent of market penetration. For the latter 
purpose, it is the actual quantity marketed which is relevant. 
The concept of 'marke table surplus' arises from some sort of 
implicit mixing up of market transactions with the volume 
of ' surplus' i; e. , availability to other sectors after 
mooting the needs of subsistence. Taken in its physical 
dimension it . has a bearing on the determination of the 
investible surplus in the economy, though such surpluses 



may as well as go to support unproductive non-growth 

activities, without necessarily contributing to 
35 

development/' 

Though marketable surplus Is hardly relevant for 

indicating the extent of market penetration, marketed part 

of output is not the. only or an unambiguous Indicator, 

An important supplementary indicator can be in the form of 

the market dependence of various groups of people who need 

agricultural products and have no means of obtaining them 

36 

save through the market. This can be measured not only 

in terms of the deraandfor agricultural products originating 

in the non-agricultural sector but also in terms of fairly 

large magnitude of demand for agricultural produce, 

particularly foodgrains, coming from agricultural labour irs 

and deficit small and marginal farmers (those whose 

production falls short of their own requirements) , The 
conventional concept of marketed surplus looks at the 

phenomenon of market-relations -entirely from the. supply-side-. 

Hence market dependencG, looking at the phenomenon from the 

demand side, present an additional, useful way of looking 

at th? extent of market penetration. The concentration 

of land -owner ship in India, reflected in sizeable magnitudes 

of landlessness and non-viablo cultivators, alongiA.T.th 

thoir low level of income and living entailing high income 
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elasticity of demand for food represents a rather sizeable 
dopendance on the market' for meeting these noeds. There is 
no reason why the' market dependence factor should not be 
integrated with the phenomenon of marketed supply of 
agricultural produce in order to represent a balanced view 
of market penetration in produce, factors and finncial 
markets. 


Ill 

In the literature on the food, economy of India in 

general and on food policy in particular, many questions 

are related to issues, associated vdth marketed surplus. 

Food policy as it has operated in India over the years has, 

in its short-run regulatory aspects been mainly concerned 

with factors like changing overall den and- supply balance, 

regional deficit, and surplusos, low levels of consuniption 

and nutritional deficiency for a large proportion of the 

population and highly unstable and ni sing prices of 
37 

foo,dgrains. The concern in food policy has been to 
protect the consumers' and producers,* interests and make 
the food economy behavo in a manner consistent with the 
pursist of- the overall obiectiva of developB.ent planning, 

Thw analysis of the impact of fluctuations in the level 
of food output are complicated on account of the divergonco 



between food, output and its supply to the markets or markvit 
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sales. Hence it becomes difficult to directly connect 

the level of net output with quantities available for 

consumption or with the behaviour of market prices, .among 

other reasons, the non-correspondence between output and 

sales on the one hand, and output and .pricos on the other, 

arises becausa of tho variable behaviour of the proportion 

of output which enters the market, and has come to be known 

as 'markoted surplus'. 'Surplus* here has a very specific 

connotation - as "availability to the other soctors". In this 
sense, * surplus* must be marketed! othenirise, how does it 
become available to other seetofs? Thus the tana ‘markoted' 
becomes redundant.- It is maintained in various studies 
that the output-sales relationship, influenced as it is b*/' 

factors, like the size of farms, scale, of farming, relative 

prices of ^foodgrains and their changes, level, of output snd 

its fluctuations , consumption function of the cultivators, 

etc. .may h-e either direct or indirect and. the size of the 

response (elasticities of various kinds) may plso be quite 

•SO' 

divorgent. Hence a large number of empirical studios were 

made to quantity mainly (1) price and output .elasticity of 

market sales (or, 'marketed surplus') and (2) behaviour of 

different size-classos of farmers with respect to marketed 

40 

proportion of their output. 

Though the questions asked above pertain to micro-level 
decisions of cultivators, many studies work with aggregated 
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national or regional data for one or more crops for tlie 

chosen periods of study. To the extent that market-sales 

response of different groups of farmers is significantly 

different (i.e, , for some groups moving positively with 

price and output increases and for others negatively), 

aggregation v/ithout specif ie reference to the dominant 

features of the popultion studied is liable to misleading 

interpretation and policy Iroplictions. Another difficulty 

with these studies is that for want of regular and firm 

data about market sales, those studies, for limited 

periods and for specific regions and crops, are caught in 
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many statistical, estimation problems. “ in general lack 
of regularly collected, reliable and disaggregated data 
gave rise to interminable methodological debates. 

These methodological quibblings apart, from the point 
of view of management of the food economy in its direct, 
short-run regulatory connotation and in its voider, 
development and long-run production augmentation context, 
thf question of marketed proportions of the output of food 
and its counterpart, the self -pro visioning proportion and 
the question of surpluses originating in the food sector 
have their distinct, though inter-related, relevance* To 
the extent prices are related to sold proportion of food 
output, cropping pattern; and acreage response in a two Fay 
relationship, they have an interface with long-run, 


dovelopment questions. Similarly, since it has beon shown 
that there, is quite' a regular and positive relationship 

4'9 

between the levels of output and marketed proportions, 
the impact of long-run production policies ori the short-r‘un 

food managein.srit is also clear, 

; . Notwithstanding these interfaces, the prime focus of 

short-run managem.-nt of the food economy is on the tot.al 

market sales of food and of the long-run, development 

policies is on siirpluses i. e, investlble surpluses , 

originating in the food sector. Sven the context in which 

the inter-sectoral flows of these surpluses become relevant 

from'the polait of view of the strategy of ' development, the 

question of marketing of these surpluses is not uniquely 

an Inter-sectoral question. This is because marketing is 

as relevant in intra-sectoral exchanges when those who 

generate- the physical surpluses do not themselves make use 

of them fully and/or the composition of their requirement 

of intermediate and investment goods is different from th..' 

real surplus, which is .internally generated by them. Moreover 

the question of th.^ terms on which these surpluses move, 

either. i.nter-sectorally or intra-sectorally, is also one 

which does not admit of any sp-ocific, deterministic solution 

like- the necessity to make the terms necessarily adverse to 
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either agricultur-u or to non-agriculture. In fact, as 



discussed earlier, it is not an inter-sectoral, but an 
intor-groUp or inter-class question. Is such it has little 
direct relevance to food policy, especially its short-run 
aspe ct s » 

In fact, even in the context of food policy debatos, 
the concept of 'marketed surplus' is made to answer many 
different questions. The concept which can help policy- 
makers in assessing tho aggregate demand-supply balance for 
foodgrains, or to work out tho implications of the two-way 
relationship between variations in market supply and prices 
cannot possibly be directly used for purposes of estimation 
of 'surpluses' available with different groups of 
cultivaters in order to decide on the quantum and m-ethods 
of procurement or to decide on the target groups to be 
covered under a public distribution system, or in determining 
the feasibility, desirability or form of rationing. 

In so far 'marketed surplus' is related to exercises 
determining overall demand-supply balance, e,g, in order to 
prepare national food budget, it is rarely realized that 
those who do not bring forth their output to the market, 
creating a disproportion betv;een net output and sales, are 
at the same time v/ith drawing from market dependence for 
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food consumption. That is the essence of self -pro visioning. 
To the extent, however, the self -provisioning cultivators 
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may be having obligatory, distress resort to the market to 

moot various immediate needs for cash, they v;ill have to buy 
46 

back. This is because what they sell in tho first instance 
is a part of thoir subsistence essential for maintenance and 
reproduction, The concept of marketed/marketable surplus 
cannot capture this phenomenon from the point of view of 
food management end policy because that which is initially 
marketed forms a part of subsistence and not of surplus. In 
any case, market dependence of these cultivators persists 
because basically they are ’deficit’ farmers. 

In so far as the concept of marketable surplus 
(irrespective of \Arhother actual supplies to the market are 
made or not) is applied, these transactions involving buy- 
back which actually enter the market mechanism twice, arc- 
excluded, Such exclusion gives a misleading picture abort 
total transactions involving food, price behaviour and 
seasonalility of these variables which are of critical 
importance for managing the food economy. However, such an 
exclusion is only a theoretical possibility and not a 
practical proposition. A rosoarchc.r may, through painstaking 
field enquiries^ exclude such bU3r-hacks for his limited 
sample. But given thc^ magnitude, regional and temporal spread 
and variable reference population involved in such 
transactions, policy-makers and administrators can hardly 
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obtain such a rarifiod ontity on an ongoing basis at a 
roasonable cost and with an oporationally meaningful 
time-lag. ' 

Sven the conceptual difficulties in getting at such a 
disaggregated information rule out operational generalisation 
based on such sample surveys. - This is because non-inclusion 
in the market is based on the capacity to detormino the 
level of subsistence which is a physiologically, culturally 
and politically doterminod entity. Only those who 
temporarily resort to the market to part with a part of their 
subsistence and then come back to tho produce market either 
through reliance on labour-market (by seeking employment for 
earning the cash needed to buy back the food sold in the 
post-harvest period) or money-market (borrowing to , finance 
purchases of food) can be excluded from ’marketable surplus' 
on the basis of a judgement that what they have sold was a 
part of their subsistenco. This is a highly non-objective 
exercise. Then, from tho point of view of preparing and 
implementing a national food budget, it is not only the 
annual supplied and demand which are relevant but also 
intra-year sales. This is because such transactions and 
market behaviour create many price and nutritional problems 
and are mediated differently .according to various kinds of 
structures and organisation of the marketing system. All 
these form parts of various operational concorns with the 

• B » / — 



pollcy-makars. ■ Exclusion of what is termed distress sale 
amounts to ignoring such intra-year transactions and their 
relationship with crucial areas of concern to food, policy. 

Since bhe concept of 'marketed surplus’ is of little use 
in order to deal with tho problems connected with short-run 
balancing of the food market', what one needs to find out .Is 
the overall demand- supply balance on the basis of comppring 
market supplies with anticipated dOiriand. Since the 
anticipated demand is a function of distribution of purchasing 
power and: capacity to buy food at different prices, little 
purpose is served by comparing available market ' supplies with 
an aggregate figure of requirements based on some nutrltiL-nal 
■norms, 

.. an 

This is because, given/uneven distribution of purchasing 

power, such norms are meaningful only if statutory rationing 

effectively stamps out the 'pull of higher purchasing powor 

and policies and programmes to assure command over a cert- in 

minimum pUi'^chasing power give access to food to indigent 
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groups. In other words, such exercises at tho preparation 
of 'national food budget in an economy with unequal 
distribution of purchasing povrer has to be acconpanied by 
effectively guaranteeing the right or access to food. In 
other cases, with some partial direct and indirect controls 
alongwith private trade in foodgrains, what need to be 
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compared are actual marketed supplies and market demand. Then, 

one cannot ask questions about distress or obligatory sales 

because means and policies to eradicate distress sales are 

not being adopted - not only radical ones of restructuring 

social production relations but even reformist ones of taking 

food consumption at subsistence levels out of the pale 

of market relations through statutory rationing in order to 

ensure conditions for maintenance and reproduction of labour 

power. The exercises at determining 'marketable surplus' are 

not focussed on the constraints and compulsions governing 

the total demand for food and allocation of food consumption, , 

The choice of thoorotical concepts and empirical data- ^ 

collection has to be related to the kind of policy perspective,. 

being adopted. Preparing national food budget without the 

adoption of appropriate policy-tools is not only a wasted 

exercise but may prevent such other exercises which are 

essential for or consistent with the chosen policy instruments. 

The literature on food policy has been concerned with not 

only the concept of 'marketed surplus' but also with working 
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out the price and output elasticities of market surplus. 

One ostensible purpose of such exercises is to detormine the 
procurement tar gets j who is to be made to contribute how 
much of the supplies brought under public control. In view 
of .the limitations of the concept of 'marketed surplus' , it 
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■would be raore appropriate to work out the market sales 
response functions (irrespective of surplus or subsistenco 
character of the supplies) to price and output changes ami 
nutritional-gap experienced by different groups and 
categories of population. The former may help in demand- 
supply balancing eni price .control policies, whilo tho latter 
may be of help in working out policies for improving food- 
intake by various sections. For these policies, tho surplus 

tZ) 0 

question is not only irrelevant , ...but may well bo: misleading, 
Thus the food polic37- debates have, by and large, operated 
with quite a few inadequate or misleading theoretical 
cat^'gories and theix* empirical counterpart, . , 

IV 

.Our, discussion of the throe major contexts in which 
traditionally tha debates on'' 'marketed surplus' took place, • 
though not in such a sharplj^’ differentiated manner as we 
haye presented, it, and some ■allusions to discussions on the 
question of 'mHirkoted surplus' as such, has shown that the 
concept of 'marketed surplus' is among the inappropriate and 
misleading theoretical categories in matters of food policy 
(besides being so also in the context of theories of 
development .and char.acterisation of modes of production) 
which tried to combine two important and separate questions, 



i. e. the extent of narkot rolations (balonging to the sphere 
of circulation) and the size of surplus (belonging to the 
sphera.of reproduction).®^ It did not realize that the 
congruence of the two, viz, ’marketed' and 'surplus' parts 
of output is a rathor chance coincidence. Generally it can 
be seen (as argued in the foregoing parts) , that all the 
marketed nutput need not be surplus, while all the surplus 
need not be marketed. 

Among many reasons why such a hybrid concept with its 
componont parts not necessarily sticking together came into 
existence and flourished, it appears that some factors seem 
to relate to the special socio-economic features of the 
product called 'food' in low-income countries like India with 
limited capitalist development. The directly usable, 
predominant wage-good character of food in a sizeable, small 
commodity production sector with low level of development 
of produ ctive forces make family consumption nearly a first 

charge on food production unlike for any other commodit y, 

■ ' 5 ? 

incruding non-food agricultural products. " Hence the . 
question of marketed proportions of output is specifically 
relevant to the food sector. 

But to extend the coverage to tho entire agricultural 
sector and. to speak of marketed surplus of agriculture is 
somewhat inappropriate, because goods other than staple food 
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It appears that various definitions hav.: 






drawn upon, with different degrees of explicitness, on one or 
more of the following criteria in arriving at its specific 
form and contents. 

a) Criterion of surplus and suhsistonce (many different 
concepts of surplus and subsistence used) 5 

b) Criterion of the extent of market relations 5 

c) Criterion of quantities available to the other 
sectors”, 

d) Criteria of transferability to other sectors with some 
explicit notions about ohe nature of the terms on which 
the transfer is to take place. 

In the following, ws attempt to discuss some of tho 
important definitions and classifications of the concept of 
'marketed surplus’ in the light of the kind of criteria used 
(implicitly or explicitly) for purposes of arriving at them. 

We have already referred to tho distinction made 
between 'marketed' and 'marketablo' surplus. It seems to 
derive from the lineage of the distinction between 'actual’ 
and 'potential' surplus. This, however, is incorrect, 
because the distinction is not about the nature and quantum 
of surplus, but about the poI’tion ^^^hich is actually marketed 
and that which, in some given circumstances, can be marketed. 
The surplus element enters in the sense of the sectoral 
surplus' availability to the rest of the economy, like when 



buy-backs are excludod, or when potential sales are worked 
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out irrespective of matching market arrivals. Whan 'all 
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disposals other than family consumption’ is taken as 
marketable surplus, it includes wage payments in kind to 
labour, retentions for gifts and seeds. Since these are 
intra-sector ai retentions, they reduce the availability 
outsidb the food sector. The non-availability of such 
rotentions as market supplies plus the difficulties of getting 
data on these mat tors, make the Choi ca in favour -of working 
'with ’marketed surplus’,' ' 

Nearly these va.ry 'problems reappear when distinction 
is made between gross marketable surplus ; (total output minus 

the parts retained for 'various purposes) and net marketed 
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' surplus, ■ The former •: amount s to showing availability to the 
■rest of the economy irrospect I've, of , whether the market is used 
for affocting': the actual transfer, . Thus kind payments or 
intra-sectoral .transactions are excluded .from 'gross 
marketable* s'urplus' ■ because they .do not, enter the market, 
while buy-backs by cultivators are^ included,, because it is 
really retaina-l within the sector. 

In these discussions the predominant criterion seeffis ■ , 
to be that of 'availability to the rest of the economy' - a 
meaning of 'surplus’ quite at variance with what is the 
generally accepted meaning of the term in the bulk of 



economic theory. The marketing part is, then, of secondary .. 
importance, _ The payments to artisans or farm labourers in 
kind, which are non-mo net i zed market transactions, or, at 
times even sales by farm labourers out of the kind payments 
they receive, are excluded mainly on account of the fact 
that marketing criterion gets Tower priority vis-a-vis the 
’availability to the rest of the economy’ (’surplus') 
criterion. The surplus criterion in its technical sense is 
only partially operative when consumption retentions are 
emphasized, though without a clear distinction whether it is 
consumption by workers or consumption by capitalists. 

However, since no criterion of essentially of consumption 
seems to bo taken into account, it is actual consumption 
which recoives attention irrespective of its character or 
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source. Different positions taken with respect to 
obligatory or distress vis-a-vis optional or commercial 
character of the sales, however, signify attempts towards 
identifying t'ho groups which bring forth the supplies and the 
-underlying factors, ■ 

Lack of much use of surplus criterion is also visible 
in the fact that hardly any references can be seen to 
surpluses in terms of finance, labour or non-consumption-gooda’ 
real surpluses arising in the, agricultural sector, Except 
in some case studies, little; attention, in general is given 
to micro level concept, 'Generally, sectoral level, macro 



fmarketa{3 surplus' is the focus of discussion. This can dq 
seen in limited attention given to 'markatod surplus' of o 
single crop as against a group of crops, 

il number of difficulties about the actual mGasurcrnenc 
arise because farmers . aro generally treated as being 
cultivators only. ' Their vertical linlcs with food processing 
and food trade do not receive much attention,^ . The division 
of, the economy in sectors is taken fairly rigidly and 
interfaces blurring the distinctions are generally ignored. 
Consequently, an analysis of inventory behaviour is rarely 
undertaken with its complex framework of motives, except 
lhat some perceptive studies have explicitly discussed the 
question of inclusion or exclusion of stock from the purview 
of 'raarketel surplus’. 

■From the discussion of various contexts in .which 
analyses of the 'marketol surplus' question can be located, 
it appears that the lack of clarity, leading to many 
controversies and basic inconclusiveness arose from two 
main factors. The reference framov/ork and paradigm of these 
writings was not made expliGit. Hence:, these writing S; 
attempted to ansvrer many different questions together , It adin 
to ansvj-ers tendin.g to cut in many different directions. 



as discussed above 


Since a good number of different question, 
were clubbed together, there is little wonder that the 
concentualizations ovor 'marketed/marketable surplus^ 
remain vague, somewhat inconsistent and of little operational 
signif iepnee. 

Our separato and explicit discussion of the three 
contexts in which the discussion can be placed brings out the 
questions, concepts( their connotation and denotation) 
and thoir mutual rolationshlp in a sharp focus. Hence we 
have the basis for a more relevant and logical conceptualisa- 
tion, The essential nhenomenon. in its barest abstraction . 
is the phenomenon of self --pro visioning of a major item of 
mass consumption, i.e, food, by its growers . This pherDmenon 

6i 

has various implications for the problems of development, 
particularly in a national level planning framework, for the 
nature of the mode of production and for the managoment of 
tho food economy. One broad- s^.'^eep, blanicer concept, like 
’ marketed/marketablo sur lus’ , cannot possibly capture all 
those elements -rhich are relevant in their rospectivo 
contexts. The exercise of relating the phenomenon to a 
specific context would require removing the embargo from the 
abstracted elements of reality in a systematic and conscious 
manner according to the roquiroments of the discussion 
under referenci. 


F>ji' cxampl .^5 tho phonomenon of self-provisioning has 
specific implications for tho stratogy and process of 
Icvolopmont in so far as relaxation of wage-goods (mainl'- 
food) constraint is important for productive absorpti,;-n of 
labour and for providing tho whorewithal and incentive 
for augmenting food supplies. It has important implications 
for intsr-socte. ral profile of deveelopmont in terns of their 
mutual input -out out relationships,’ The income and pfico , 


olasticitios of demand for foof'. and non-food items, then, 
becemo only a sba’-.r loss important viables' than areetho 
increasQs in food output. Given tho need, to .maintain the 
material conditions of repro-duction, . the .rel.ovanti.,CQnc.ppt, 
then' is the surplus- -(net output minus subsistGnee) T-t.:. 
would be inappropriate to take surplus in th.a sens-s 'of ' 

' availability to the rest of tho oconomy’ because it migh.b 
como from out of subsistenco which would be contrary to 
development objoctivos an.;', porspective. -Moreover, intra- 
sectoral needs "of surplus may not be any the less 
significant. In other words, the surplus one is looking 
for in 'the context of probl-isis of development is . a physic. a 1 
surplus to meet th-j needs of wago-gOods, intarnediaco gevds, 
c,apital-g-.3ods an-.d, in some specific labour marki-'t , sitiiatic-ns 
in terms of labour to bo rc-los by improver.icnt in 
productivity. Basically, food surplus has to be seen as .an 



important source for providing a major element of variable 
capital ¥hieh also enters into the production of elements 
of constant capital. 

Moving, next, to the context of the enquiries into 
the nature of the production exchange relations and changes 
taking place in these respects, the relevant concept would 
be the total value of market transactions involving food 
(as we have discussed, buy-backs, if anything, are an 
indicator of increased extent of commodity -money relations), 
i.c, gross value of foodgrains marketed. Interpretation 
of this indicator in relation to capitalist mode of 
production has to be a very careful exorcise because this 
is' not a sufficient or a unique indicator of capitalist 
production relations. It has to be read and analysed 
alongwlth many other factors. 

The phenomenon of self-provisionj.ng has direct bearing 
on the questions of food policy both in its regulatory 
and developmental dimen;:ions. It is Ir port ant to know the 
number, locati.jn and extent of deficit and self- 
provisioning households engaged in food production and 
similar facts about surplus and market dependent households. 
These facts are instrumental in deciding the nature, sweep 
and methods of public intervention in the food sector. It 
is also useful to find out the manner in-which these . 
magnitudes change in respo'nse to agrarian restructuring, 
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price fluctuations (not Just variations which ignore tho 


role of price expectations) anr"! output fluctuations. Those 
are important for short-run regulatory measures concerning 
food policy. Essentially the basic data base for 
appropriate food policj^ is to work out tho extent of marnet 


deponcltnco 


and the 


of narkot sales or supply 


mognlbu:! s must be worked' out in tho light of the, choice 
of objectives and instrumt.nts of policy. Hence, the 
phenomenon of self -provisioning in tho context of the.nood 
tO'-devisG an appropriate food policy must bo viewed Jointly 
in terms of market depenilanco for food and market supply 


of food, along'with dlsaggrogated details to meet the- needs 
of an appropriate policy package, . 

■' To cone ludo, the concept of '.marketed surplus' not 
only can,tai,ns two incongruous .Qlements, hut there is 
also little likelihood of an empirical counter-part of it 
being found in real life amid tha conditions prev.alent 
in countries like India. The .growers of food nee 'i not 
market only tho surplus component of their output becauso' 
afterall .goods other than food also enter their : , 
subsistence. SiEllarly, : there is no reason for '.any 
food grower to market the .ontir.a surplus because even 
for extondoi reproduction in .the food sector, . food 
surplus will have to 'p'rovide,’ essential inputs. ■, Thus. one 
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finds that as far as the concept of ’marketed surplus’ as 
a 'thought concrete' is concerned, thore is no ' concrote- 
real' counter-part of it available. In other words, it 
is only a concept and does not refer to an actual 
phenomenon. 

Hence, we suggest that the concept of ’marketed 
surplus’ should be replaced by different concepts and 
categories according to the purpose for which one is 
analysing the real phenomenon of self-provisioning in the 
food Sector of the Indian economy. Wo attempted to show 
that in the context of the theory of development, 
the relevant concept is one of ’food surplus'. Similarly, 
in the context of enquiries about the mode of production 
in Indian agriculture, the relevant concept v/ill be that of 
"gross annual Sales of foodgrains”. It was further 
suggested that in the contort of the discussions over food 
policy, the relevant concepts would be those of market 
sales of food in couiuction with the phenomenon of market 
dependence for food. The categories v;hich wo have suggested 
meet both theoretical and operational requirements in 
various contexts. 
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A Study of Urban Bias in World Development. • Temple . 
Smi-th', London, 1977, pp. 92-100. . The historical' p 
of devdopBient eicperiehbed duiring .IS.th And 19th centuries 
inV'Ol ved ■ gr eat exp ans'ion of ihdus trie s nG'cQSS,it ating 
transfer of agricultural surpluses, Hie' post -tiohs 
taken by the classical political.' economy, is apparently 

influenced by th. - i ■■ 

For a revie-w of the Soviet indus triaJ.ira'tion debete and 
particularly in the role o f . agr i cul tur al surplus, ' .'- 
See Preobrazhenski, ' S. (1965) The-; Hew Economics ■'(1924)'^ 
Clarendon, Oxford. Also Yyas, 1978, Consum-ptioii 
in a Socialist Ecohomys the '. Soviet ’‘'Indus trial 1 zation , 
Expedience 1929-1987 P eqilesV "Publishing House, . Hew DaL’hi 



Gf, Desai, M, B , 5 196 I 3 *’TIie food surplus in particular 
but agricultural surplus in general would determine 
^0 rate aM content of industrialisation, and 
therefore, the nature and tempo of opportunities for 
non- farm enployment and income generation. A successful 
food policy is synonjmious uitli a sizeable marketed 
surplus as only under such comfortable positions it would 
be possible to adiieve success in such important fields 
as prices, conirols, regulations, etc, in Problems of 
Marketable surplus in Indian Agri cul tur e, Reporteur's 
Report, Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics 
Jan-March, i96l, Vol. 3CvT7~No, 1, p, li4. 

Marx, K. (1971). Capital. Yol. III . Chapter XL VI L 
Progress, Moscow, 

Surveys by Nadkarni ( Op cit. ) and Shagwati J. and 
Chakravarty, S, ( Op, eit) Fot a detailed account of 
various works. Hie latter say, "Indian economic 
analysis has cencerned itself with two principal questions 
relating to the marketed surplus of agricultural food- 
grainsg ( 1 ) Does this surplus vari'' directly with the 
relative price- of these goods or does it behave perversely 
and ( 2 ) Wiat is the share of holdings' of • different sizes 
on the supply of marketed foodgrains?" pp. 55-56, , 

See, Hastyannikoir, V* G, (1975) The Agrarian Evolution 
of I .ndi an Society in the 50s and 60s of the 20 th- century 
Indiag Social -and Economic Development ( 18 th - 20 th 
centur i es) . . P avl ov. V, & Others, Progress, Moscow, 
par ticularly pp, ll4r- 122 , It is worth- noting that while 
asking questions about the extent of caiimoditisation 
in Indian agriculture, Rastyannikov does not use the 
term marketed surplusj Instead, he appeals of ‘marketod 
produce*, ‘marketable product* , 'niark- 3 table product* etc, 
Nadkarni, M. V, (1980, cit ) is amaig the few Indian 
scholars who tock.ittote of the work of Hastyannikov, ' 
However. Nadkarni .attribute to the latter the concept 
of ‘marketed surplus’ while it does- not at all figure 
in iiie wer k under r efer once, pp,34“35. 

Byres, ( 1974).. Qp. oit . pp. 221-261, 

It represents the case of an ’ industrializer* wKo 
"recognises, .that the pace of industrialisation depends 
critically Up'cn the release of resources from agriculture. 



Cp.221), Parttiasarathi G.P* .;”Dilemffias of Marketable 
Surplus Indian Experience’' Inriian: casGj quoted by 

NadJf-arni, ( Oo. cit) p, 2O5 makes -the .point that "as long 
as the focus pi studies on marketable, surplus uas an 
intersectoral flo’vjs, market , dependence within the 
agricultural sector .i tself . was not. -ad equat::ly 
recognisad. " I t is worth-noting -.tlnat the market 
dep/enrlpnpe within agricultural sector is rather 
sizeable,/ For data on the .market dependence of the 
landless ngni-cuL;tu:ral labour or Sj. .See;- Government of 
I nd laj "- RGpbr% s~ haf 'idle ' Aggicultura Prices Garmissionl 
for'Kharif C ere als. 10 68- S9 and 1969-70, 

For the variety 'of’ wash's in which the concepts like 
marketed surpluSo marketable surplus,, gross marketed 
surplus, net- ,markp’ted/-ablG ' surplus, '■ ccitimerclal and 
distress surplus,; obglectiva . and s'ubj ec'tive marketable 
surplus. See the various surveys/ cited earlier, more 
particularly' the one by '/fla.dkarni^(198^ ( Op, cl t. ) . 

Isliikavja,^ S, (1967), Ec bnoml c Devel dnment in Asi an 
Perspective -Kindiu^ya .Book ■ Stprp,vfbkyo, discussoi "tlie 
d i r G c ti on and m ag ni tu d e . o f net! .5: e s pp. f p p f 1 ow b e tw .3 en 
agriculture and industry 'Uiat hr e likely to arise in 
the various stages of economic, development in the 
contemporary dQvelopi.ng countries^ v-(p,,290) 'Chapter 4. 
Ishikawa sums up the generally per p.eived position as 
."it......is almost., ccmimonly- suggesthdltiiat the mai or source 

for funds for* financing- ■ecdiQmi'0-...de,ye^^^^^ starting 

from a predominantly- ecaioffii.c baSe 'must be a net 
resource flow out of agriculture .and!' barring substantial 
external aid., this is an ihovi table’ cause, " p,291. 

Upton, M. (1977) cites many .studies whi eh consider 
-’■marketed surplus’ of agriculture 'a critical contribution 
. to gr owth. .Among other/ w orks 1 ch. take thi s posi ti on, 
BientiQn.may .be made of the following; '‘■ 

Johns tan, B, F, and Mellors^ J.l/J (1961) "Agriculture in. ik-'' 
Eco.nomip. Development, Ameri can- Ecohemlc /Review, Vol. H. 
Sept. 1961, Mi oil oils, _.W, H, "Agri cul tur al Surplus 
As. a factor in. Ecaioraic Devel epment' Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. 71, No, l, Feb. 1963,. UNECAFE (l965) 
Economic ' Sur vev ;-of Asia and the Far East 1964 Bangkok, 

■ ^ap’ter; 2,/ P 1. 1 p|), the; strategic 

importance of the role of agriciJ- tur'al savings in early 
eccncmic development. 



Baraiij P. (IQS?), Political Economy of Growiii, M»H, Pressj 
Few Yorkj for an exhaustive analysis of the role of ' surplus' 
in economic development. Sachs, I. (1976) Hie Di.scoverv 
of tile Hilr d Wor Id . MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass eh, 

Oiapter 9 for a simple analysis of the role of surplus 
in developmen‘1:. 


In seme cases the problem of 'marketed surplus' has 
been identified with that of intersectoral flows, e. g, 
Gixit, A, G, (1969) "Marketable surplus a.nd Dual 
Development" Journal of Economic Theory pp, 203- 219, 
says, "A new quantity enters ""the planners calculations, 
viz|. the amount of food available for sale to the 
industrial werkers. The policy concerning it constitutes 
the marketable surplus problem," p, 205, Eyres T. J. 

Op. cit (p, 39). formulates the issue of the need for 
agricultural surpluses for the early phase of 
industr ialization in a manner amounting' to question- 
begging. He seeks to spell out the . kind of rssouro® 
flow that is necessary in the early years of 
industrializati on ( or the period of primitive , 
accumul ati ai) \4ien the rate of industrial grovjth is 
critically dependent upon the transfer of an' agricultural 
surplus, " The period for which resource needs are to 
be Spelt out is defined as one needing agriculture 
surplus transfer. 


Ap art from Marx, K. . Capital . Yol. I, cited earlier, 
the classic on the question of primitive accumulation, 


p pr t:l cuT.arly witn respect to agriculture, 
of J?roobra.zhenski, E, (1965) Cto. cit. 


the work 


For the 'Soviet experience, See, Dobb, M. (1966), 

Spy i e t Eg cn omi c De vel opm ent sin e e 19 17 , R ou tl ed g e, 
iondon. iCL so ffi any selections in Spulber, N. (ed.) (1964), 
Foundations of Sovj et Strategy for Scon anic Growth, 

Tndiana, Among later ■ critiques, wlii ch places the role ' 
of agricultural surplus gs in a more balanced mxanner and 
based on carefuJ. analysis of recent evidence- are Ellman, 
fichael, "Did the Agrici.iltural Surplus provide the 
Resources for the Iri crease in 'hie Investment in the 
U, S, S, R, dii.ri;ig the First Five Year Plan?" Been omi c Journal, 
Vol, 85, December, 1975. For Japanese experience. 

See, Ishikawa, S, , Op. cit. ' i^-So, Sinha, Radh^ (1979), 

"Aigri cul ture ant,! E con cmlc Development in Meiji Japan" 
Development and Change, Vol. 10 Ho. ' October. 1979, 
pp, 601-625, Many other works are cited by Ishikawa, 
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Byros, C Fd cit. p. 41. '’Agri cultura dominates the Asian 
uiidGTdovelop ad economy and must, because of ^ its 
dcxninating p osition,.. supply a large proportion of the 
finance fcr the capital formation inlisrent in 
inclustriali zatlon. " 

The way the two issues are coiibined can be seen in the 
following form.ulation by Byres, T.J., CP. cit. (p. 40) 

”If the marketed, surplus of food is not forth caning 
both in sufficient qumtity and on favourable terms, 
industrialisation wILi be held back, and we stress 
the two- fold nature of tiie problem.” (emphasis ad. 

There have been attempts to suggest that authors like 
Preobranzhenski, E. ( CP. cit ) have also argued a case 
for transfer of agricultural surpluses to industry. 

This is apparently based ai inisreading of his argument 
about what Smirnov, V.M. termed "primitive socialist 
.accumulations", .which has important similarities as 
well as differences with ‘primitive capitalist 
accuKULLation. ' The "latter began be foi'e capitalist 
production, viioreas the former has to take place 
simul tai'iGously with the beginning of the transition 
tov socialist production and \ath accumulation in the 
socialist complex itself." (p.83) Moreover, according 
to Preobrazhanski while socialis t primitive accumulation 
’\3.ar tly' dOGS away with the law of value and all the 
laws of caamodity ard capitalist commodity economy "(p. 84) , 
the capitalist primitive accumulation operates even 
before the laws of the capitalist mode of production 
begin to operate. Hence it \=;oiild, be inappropri ates 
to infer that the arguments of Preobrazlienski are 
germa.nG to cases of capitalist industrialization like 
that of India. 

As Kaldor, N. saixitainhd "Miat areythe limits on wage- 
omployment-- 7 A--— .>n=™..„„_wage»goods to pay for . 
their work The ' si ze of the agrictiLtural surplus 

is the vital factor that limits the wage labour force," 
Cited -in H, Bobinsen f ed.) Bevel ooin;^ tlie Third World. 
P,;S8‘i' .1 Sfosbr^dia Univ, T r e s s , London, 

Sven the -term ’ agricultural surplus* can be defined 
in so many .differ ent senses, Hllman, K, , (1975) OP. cit, 
p,85l has given three dsfinitim of the term '■ 
"agricultural surplus" (which incidentally l ?ave 'the 
definiticai of the term 'surplus* still open) as followsi 
- (1) agri cuL -lair al 8J<pert surplus, - visible esq) or t 



surplus of ' agriciiLture, as. a country, trading witii 
another country” industry.” (2) The net agricultural 
surplus, which measures agrici-iture' s not .contribution 
to not investment in the oconomy aS a whole, . (3) Net 
agriculti-t^al industrialization surplus which measures 
agricultur e’ s- net caitcibution to tie net res air cos 
which industry has available for investaiant in 
tie economy as a whole. 

Gf, Byres, T.J. ( ( p. cit ) p,42. 

Cf, Preobr azhenski, E. (CP. cit) Byres, T.J, (CP, cit) 

Also, Sayal,“ K.K, , (1975-76) "Terms o’f Trade Between 
a Contrclled Industrial Sector and an uncontrolled 
Agricultural Sector, Ai- than iti G-riffin, K. (1979),, 

says "par ticularly in the early stages, growth 

has been associated historically with a shift of 
investible . resources from agriculture to industry. 
This shift of resources cannot occur unj-f'Ss the rural 
areas produce surplus and either voluntarily or by 
compuJ-Sion dispose of it in either urban or foreign 
markets. ” The Political Economy of Agrarian Change. 

Second edition^ Macmillan, London p, 110, iCtso pp,113-ll4. 
He considers tne carsbination of a free market and 
concentration of land sufficient to generated marketable 
surplus, "but this combi*" a ti on is not sufficient to assure 
that there will bo a net transfer of resources to urban 
areas? Ibid. P.9 3. 

Surplus in aconordc theory, particularly in the context 
of theories of deveiepment, refers to that part of 
output which is left -over after pro\ddiRg for subsistenca 
See Proobr azhenski, S. CP. cl t, u . 1B3- 154. As J-oan . 
Robinson and John Satwell (1973) An introduction to 
Modern Econcmics , Tata McGraw Hill, New Delhi, p,l-4, 
put It, "Hie surplus is the volume of commodities over 
and above -fcl'i at required to support the workers who 
produced it". Later on in the same voliane, they maintain 
that, "T'... dcyclopmcot of in-u:tet’ on the 

existence of an agricul.tural surplus ». an ox-.ces-s of not 
output of food over what th.G cultivators eat (Agricultural 
Products are also important as raw materials and for 
export)," p,317. Thus v?e soo a c].oar-cut defiiii.tion 
of agricultural sm’plus as an o.xcoss ■ of net output 
of food over at the cultivators eat. However it 
must be said that determining "what the cultivators 



eat” is not easy. As' sacks (CP.citj p.l66) puts it, 

But subsistence does not lend itself very well to 
quantification, as the level of subsistence is^a 
cultural concept, variable in space and time, implying 
value judgements in addition to physiological norms. 

This is especially true when the society is rich,” 

Some cm fusion about the concepts of sui'plus 
and subsistance arises because ‘ subsis ten ce* is not 
distinguished from a ’ subsi s tmce economy’ or a 
’ vS'ubsis tence unit*. An example of it can be seen in 
Mitra, /i,, (1957) "Tnc conc£g:)t of subsistence”. Economic 

Weeigy, Mav 25, 1917s pp. 659-661. Wnen he Says 'that 

”The 8,bsen.ce of surplus, tiierefore, ought to be regarded 
as the essence of subsistence”, obviously the reference 
seems to be to either a subsistence- economy, sector 
or a subsistence unit. Otherwise, capitalist production, 
or for that matter ai-Ty exploitative mode of product! oii, 
which simultaneously provides subsistence for the 
work- force and s-urplus for the. owners of the means of. 
'produc-tion, would cense- to Gxist because the absence 
of surplus, according to this view, constitutes the . 
essence of subs is ten co, ” For the riefinition of 
subsistence farmer, see^ hharton, C,, (1969), Subsistence 
Agricultu.re and Economic Devsloumcnt , Oni c a g o, pp . 14- 15 , 

”the most common starting point for a definition of a' 
subsistence farmer or peasant is -taat the farm family? *:s 
goal of production is for family food rather than coimnercial 
sale.” 

Cf. Mitra, (1957) CP. cit, p.66l. 

"the concept of surplus has nothing to do with the 
.degree of monetization. ”■ 

Nadkarni (1980), CP. cit sums up his survey of' various 
studies showing the responsiveness of marketed supplies 
to changes in farm outqjut in the following manner, 

....the evidence on the output elastici-ty of marketed 
surplus is fairly conclusive in one respect. Not only 
it is positive, but in general the elasticity is also 
greater than unity, indicating a more than proportionate 
rosponse, ” (p.58) It follows from the above that the 
most offec-feive method of . increasing ’farm surplus’ is by 
increasing agricultural production. 

This is not the same thing as saying that additional 
invesianent is a sufficient condition for augmen-feing 
farm output. 



See, Bastyaiinlkov 5 V.G, ( 1975)5 CSP. ci t . For many other 
worlcSj See, Kotvjal, 0. P. (1979) Indian Ecoflomy in Soviet 
Perspective ; Sterling, New DelliiT Chapter 4, 

Conmiodity product on,'; i. e, commer ciali aatiori" of the 
products is not the same tMng as carmodity - capitalist 
production. 

For the debate on the mode of production in Indian 
agriculturo. See, Hiorner, D. , Capitalist Farming 
in India, Economic and Poll ti cal Weekl':;( EPW) . 1969« 

Rudra, A, In search of the capitalist Farmer, EPW, 

Jt-Uie, 1970, 

P. Cnattcp adhyay (197S) On the question of the Mode 
of Production in Indian Agricultures A Preliminary 
Mote. EPW „ March 25, 1972, Franic, A, G. (1973) On Phudal, 
Modes' Models and Methods of "Escaping Capitalist Hoality 
PPW^ Jan, 6, 1973. Patnaik, U. (1972) Development of 
Capitalism in Agriculture, Social Scientist ,., Vol. I, 

No. 2, 197 2. 

In defining ’marketed* and marketable surplus, a good 
deal" of attention has been paid to , the phenomenon of 
"buy-back", .Ehafa Narain, (1961) Dls tr ibuti on of 
Marketed Surplus of Agriculture Produce bv size level 
of Holdings in Indies 1950-61, Asia, Bombay, called it 
"distress sale" as contrasted to at Hao, V. K, 

R. V, ( 1961 ) in his For eword to Dharma Karaj^-an ( (P. cit. ) 
callod "carimercial sale. " Hasty ami hkov, Cl975) O P, cit, 
p,112 writes "However, the small cultivators .social 
environment compels him to sa].l far more than is * 
dictated by economic necossitj/-, Fne mcney obtained fron 
the "excess'^’ sa3.es of his produce is spent to cover 
all sorts of obligations which have nothing to do wltii 
the normal course of reprocluction ( exorbitant cash rent 
as well as personal consumption determined by the traditional 
Social duties, taxes, etc.)7' 

Of. Mitra, ~A, ( 19 "57) 5 "In the contrary case, where 
the proceeds frorl market transactions ore mostly utilised 
for buying non- farm consumption articles, the subsistence 
character becomes immediataly praiiinsnt. Thus it may 
seom more satisfying tliat the emphasis while defining 
the notirn of subsistence should not on isroportion 
o f market transactions to total, output but on tho 
proportion of total" cons ijnution ;^ to again total output 
both being e'spressed in terms of the same standard of ^ 
value. CP . cit. P.66Q. 



31, Gf. Nadkarni, ( CP. clt: . p. 23-24) "Though markotable 
surplus is not idontical to investible surplus, it 
largd y determines ihe latter. " 

32, Cf. Rastyaninikov, (1976), "aitto getbacktothesul>- 
sistoncG type traditioc-iL farms, Tne extent to 'which 
commodity money relations penatrate these criginally 
closed economic units depends on the extent of their 
involvemen,t in the social division of labour, and, in 
particular, on the overall economic development 
determining the emergence of new sources of cash 

, income for the small producers, mostlj?- as the possibility 
of soiling labour. " 


33. 



t'Jhile there are some who concern thorns elves with 
aggregate sector al ’marketed surplus?, e. g, , Thamrajakshi, 
P. (1969), "intersectoral Terms of Trade and Marketed 
Surplus of Agricultural Produce, 1951-52 to 196&-66" 

SPW, 23 . .June 3 1969, PP. A 91.-100, a large number of 
studies deal with individual cultivator’s behaviour in 
tills respect, iladkarni, (1980) Clh cit. rovievjs n number 
of Such studies, pp. 50-58. 

Patnaik, : 'U, , (197 5), "Contribution to tho output and 
Marketable surplus of Agricultural Products by Gultivating 
Groups in India, 1960-61, IP¥, 27 Dec. 1975, P. ii-95. 


35y Thc'way r-',nt, intorost and o'ihor charges eat into the 
surplusGS of the cultivators, particularly on account” 

;of ’concentration of land ownership, is well docuiiiented 
in a large number of studios. See Griffin, K. (1979) 

(Fm elt f'cr the way there may be non-productiye uses 

of marketed surplus. As Madkarni, ( cit) puts it 

"marketable surplus can bo created under feudal conditions, 
too, but this may only go towards usurious and 'unpro- 
ductlvG investment and consplGuous consumption, by the 
feudal elite, whidi benefits the- groxv’th of noither 
arri culture nor industry, pp.9-10. 

36, Soe, Wadkarni, (1980) OP. cit. , • ' . , 

pp, S-60, V 

37. Kabra, K, N, (1981) Food and Developments A Politic.al 
Economic iuialysis of Food Policy in India, 1950-1977. 

M unpublished Report, for the National Food Policy 
Project of GREoSID/i-UNRISD as a part of the study on 
Food Systems' and Society for the Eastern India( unpublished) 




Anong larga nimber of studies on the supply response of 
agricultural prodtictionj mention may be made of Hati, 
Asoka, (l975) Nan- linear marketable surplus functions, 

BPW . 1? June, 1376. pp. 1080^1084. Matliur, P.N. an.d “ 
Ezekiel, H, (1961) 'Marketable Surplus function of Food 
and Price Fluctuations in a Developing Sconoinv Kylfl os . 
Vol, 14,^ pp, 396-408; Dandekar, V, N. (1964), Prices 
Production and kfaOceted Surplus of Foodgrains, " Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. 19, Nos, 3 and 4, 
July- Dee. iilso Dubey, V. (1963) "Hie Marketed 'Agri- “ 
cultural Surplus and Economic Growth in Under- developed 
countries, " Ec onoMc Journal Vol, 73, No, 29 2, Dec. 

See Deferences cited in Note 38 and in tie survey 
referred to earlier. 

Bhagwati, J. and Ghakravarty S. (197l) CP. cit. pp.55-66. 

Many studies make use of market arrival data for 
purposes of marketed surplus See e. g. Clark, Colin, 
and Turner,.,. J. B. (1970) "Family consumption and 
marketable Surplus" Oxf or d r ar i an ' 3 tpd i e s , Vol. VI, 

pp, 1-25,' as' quoted by Nadkarni ( 1980) CP. cit, p, 27. 

Shall, C, H. .(;1925) CP . ei t. and Nadkarrii, ( 19’SO) , CP. cit. 
Nadkarni sums up the survey of empirical ’works on this 
question as .follow ss "In contrast to the confusing 
diversity of results on price responsiveness, the 
evidence on the output elasticity of marketable s-ui'plus 
is .'fairly conclusive in one respect. Not oiily it is 
positive, but in general the elasticity is greater 
than unity, indie a 'ting a more than proportionate- responsej 
Ou-fcput Seems to be iiie most important determine nt 
of marketable surplus in the micro- setting, end eve.n the 
price response studies have felt it essential to bring 
in the influGnea of price -"la output," p. 53. 

Apart from the a priori lovel weakness of such an 
argument^ riiu oh complacent view seems to have been taken 
of the historical evidence on the role of agriculture 
as the fin.ancier of industrial investments, as e. g. in 
Griffin, K. (1979) CP. ci t p. 108. "•particularly in the 
early stages, gro^v*th has "been associated, hi. .‘tori cally 
with a shift of invQS-tlble resources from agriculture 
to industr 3 %" Hadlia Sinha ( CP. cit) and IslUkervaC CP. cit) 
show this view, with respect to Japan, to bo misleading. 
ELlman, M. ( CP . ci t) has put a question mark with 
respect to the Soviet this respect, 
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x^/ho wrote "the increase in investment during this 
period' (1923-32) required both labour and caiimoditios. 

The increase in the 3 abour - f car cq cane mainly from 
agriculture and was fad on food: obtained from a-gricul •tare. 
The increase in coirmodities came largely f ram industry 
and construction thomsolvas,-” p.854. Ellraan clearly 


the view 


that 

Year 


saySj "there is no basis iiatsoever for uxie vj.ew 

the increase in investment during the Hrst FiVc 

Plan vjas financed by on incraasc in agrlciil'bural surplus", 
Ibid. p,859. 


YyaSj U. S, tuid Bandyopadhyay, "Na'bional Food Policy in 
the Framework of a National Food Bid^e, " EPW uoview of 
Agriculture, Mardi 1975 pp.A 2 to A-'13., 

A solf^provisioning farmer may well be a- 'surplus’ 
farmer who, after meeting his own needs for- simple' 
reproduction, is loft i-jith an excesn of-output for 
disposal in many different ways^ On the' o'ther hand, 
even a 'deficit' farmer may be, a self-provisioning 
farmer to the extent permit ted~by his comMand over 
resources and. his level of p'roduptivi %. For the rest 
of his subsistence reproduction requirements he takes 
recourse to sale of labour and borrowing. 

Similar to 'distress’ and ’ conimorcial sales* is the 
distinction between ' obligatory' and ‘ cptionol’ sales 
nnade- by Sanghvi, P. (1969) Surplus Manpower in Agrlcul'buro 
and Economic Development Asia, .Bombay and also 'ey Bell, 
Cliv^ ( 1974) "ideology and. Economic Interests in Indian 
Land Reforms" in Lehmamj D, ed. ( CP. cit) . p,210. 

It is rarely realized "that the phenomenon of "distress" 
sale and "buy- bade" are -real ted to the farm harvest 
prices obtainable by the farmers, particularly smaller ones. 
As Shah, C.H, ( 197 5) , per coptivoly put it, "Since the 
price at which sales are made and the prices at which 
the supplies are bought back would be at t'wo different 
levels,’ the bc.haviour of the farmer in relation to the 
two quantities woiILd be governed by the differential 
in HiGSG two levels, CP. cit . p. 53. 



Rationing of foodgrains '’ensures that calorie,. 
distributbri in an equitable manner^ although it 1 
the distribution of v^ealth and income ossentiall;/ 


are 

leaves 


unaltered" (p,133) On the other hand, 
distribution of income would in itself 


equi ta blv 
CP. cit. 


a mor o equit.able 

msure a more 

istribution of food," (p.l34)5 Griffin, K. (1979) 


See for reforonces earlier notes on various surveys. 

Many writings by Mar;ast scholars on food policies 
Speak of ’ traded output’ or ’marketable product’ or 
’^marketed grain’ but not of ' surplus’ marketed or not, 

Soo, for instance, Rasiyannikov, ?. G, "Hie Food Problem 
in Developing Countries of Asia and Africa" (translation 
in Soviet Sociclogy^ Ycl. 6, No, 3, as quoted by 
Remnek, R, B, (197 5) Soviet Policy Towards India, Oxford 
& I BE, New DolM, p, 264) , Similarly one cannot find 
tho term ’ marketed/' a olQ surplus' in Probrazhanski, E, 

OP , cit. Even in the v/ri tings of Lonin, V. I on the 
thxOTQ of agriculture and capitalist development, like 
‘ Development of Capitalism, in Russia.’ collected works 
Vol. 3 Review of Kontsky’ s book on tlio Azarian Question 
and Capitalism in Agriculnire, Volume 4 and Cepitnlism 
and Agriculture in -the u, S. .I. Volume 22 (Progress, 

Moscovj, 1964) one fails to sgg any mention of the concept 
of .’market 3d/' able surplus,’ 

Many difficulties crop, up bjb ignoring the, distinction ' 
between' the reproductioh c.hd'-..the ’circulation sphere. 

For instance, Betti eheim, ' C, (1972) "Theoretical 
• Cornnients" in i^pendix I, on .amnenuel. A, Unequal 
Exchange? A Study of the^Imb'eriallsm of Trade . NR Press, 
N..:;w York, pp, 274-276, says that "the idea of an 
exploi ta tlon" based on simple exchange relatio.ns merely 
indicates the ejdstsnce of a problem, namely, that of the 
reproduction of those exchanges - this reproduction 
necessarily refers badr to sp.ecific 'production rela tion s 
the nature of which mus t be defined. etiphasis or iginaD. 

In the literature on the' 'q^ ’marketed/a.blG 

surplus ’ 5 one often comes /across references to 
agricultur al ’ marketed/, ssbl o' surplus' and ’ marketed/ able 
surplus’ of food, as. tiough the concepts -were equally 



or similar .ly relevant in the t^-TO cases. Such usages 
fail to take into account the special character of food 
in so far as the phenomenon of self-provisioning is 
concerned, ThamroJ'akshi, R. ( CP . ci t, ) works with the 
concept of marketed surplus of agricultural produce, 
including crop and. arrival liusbandr 3 ?'. Nadkarni ( CP, cit , ) 
pp. 34-36) shows that they empirical studies’ have their 
estimates of ’marketed surplus’ , ^'wi th no size-class 
having negative surplus^ vitiated on account of 
inclusion of "usual non-food crops, but also the^'value 
of produce from plantations", which .are "operated unrier 
highly commercialized and generally in big, holdings." 

It is obvious 'that crops which are not directly consumable 
must be marketed, except in cases like gur, in which 
' the farmers also taice to crude processing. 

See NadkarM,. ( OP. cit, ) pp-,-5-7) vh'io despite maintaining 
that marketed surplus of "foodgroins is of special 
significance" does not gixj’e up the use of the agricultural 
term marketable/ ed surplus, 

53, As a studj" by Vyas, V. S, and Maharaj a, , (1966) , 

"Factors Governing Marketable Surplus and ^'^arketed 
Supplies - A study of Tt-jo Regions of Gujarat and Rajasthan" 
Arthavikas, Vol, 2, No, 1, Jan, pp, 52-78 shows that 

small farmers and' large farmers market comparable 
quantities of non-food crops. Even when the crop is 
dire ctlj’’ consumable but. is not the staple diet of the 
grower S 2 _ almos t 'the entire .not output of it 'would be 
sold, it'has bee.n found bj;- Singh R. and George, M,V, 
"Production and Marketed Surplus of P a'-'^ dy -in P anj ab'!. 
jig ri cultural Situation in I ndia, May 1969 that in 
Karnal and ihiirl tsar districts of Panjab, generally 
as much as 91 .per cent of the paddy is sold, 

54, Se e, N adk ar ni , CP , ci t. , ( p p, 3- 5) A1 s o,~ Eh armo N ar ai n, 

( CP, cit.) for definitions of Li.arketed/able surplus, 

55, Baran, F. ( 1957) ( CP. cit.) . 

56, Patnaik, U, ( CP. cit.) 

57, Krishna, Raj, "The Marketable Surplus function for 

a subsistence crops Analysis with Indian Dat.a. " IPW 
Feb. 1965 Annual Number, 

58, Dharm Narain (1969) CP, cit. 

59, Cf. Sachs, I, (1975) CP, cit. p.l66 "Surplus is not 
easily defined, lATnenT-onsidered as the difference 
between production and consumption it boconies banal. 

If subsistence is substituted for consumption, that is 



to say^ the consumption doem-ed necessary for raalntaining 
the la Dour force, surplus becomes the measure of freed on. 
in the allocation of the product," 

60, Nadkarrd ( cc, cit ) pp,S-4, 

61, The process Qw of social division of labour, sepccraticn 
of direct producers fresa the moans of production, 
creation and exp ansi on“ of the home market and comnier cinli- 
zatlon of produce, land and labour market are nil inti- 
mately linked up with the nature, extent and rationale 

of self-pr ovisioning of food by its producers. Sec, Lenin, 
on, cit . Vol. 3, especially Chapters 2,3, S 4, 

62, The surplus labour thesis advanced by I'Turkse, H,(19 55) 
Irobloms of Capital Forma ti cn in Undcr^ developed 
Com. trios Oxford, Basil KLadcwell, 4i±i. cd. 

63, Cf. Lenin, V«I op. cit, 'L^.,l: tho .means of subsistence 
of the small producer become the material elements of 
the variable capital, i, e, of the sum of money expanded 
by the employer for hiring xvorkers, " p,68. 




